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“Russia Has A ‘Civil Rights’ Plank’”’ 
is the heading of an advertisement of 
the “States’ Rights Democrats” appear- 
ing in the New Orleans States. “Only 
Russia Can Finally Benefit by Race and 
Class Hatreds in the United States. The 
Philadelphia Platforms of Truman — 
Dewey — and Wallace Play Russia’s 
Game”, asserts the advertisement which 
claims that “Only Local Home Rule and 
States’ Rights Democrats Can Keep 
America Free”’. 





Leader of the States’ Rights Demo- 
cratics in Louisiana is John U. Barr, 
prominent New Orleans industrialist, 
who circulated a leaflet on the streets 
of New Orleans (see February Patriot 
for full text) which began: 


“In 1944 genuine [Democrats 
made the first serious move to 
eliminate from the real Demo- 
cratic Party the alleged Negro- 
LOVING, pink and red MON- 
GRELS who FALSELY called 
themselves Democrats—True, we 
were whipped and humiliated and 
on election day 1944 real Demo- 
crats found themselves with no 
place to go... 


The leaflet ended with an appeal for 
a “Democratic convention below the 
Mason-Dixon line.” 


* * ok 


New Orleans Firemen’s wages would 
be raised and their hours shortened from 
72 to 60 per week by two bills passed 
at the 1948 legislature. The City attor- 
ney’s office ruled the bills illegal, vio- 
lating the city civil service law. 


* * * 


In Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma, “perhaps more substantial 
industrial expansion has taken place... 
than in any other part of the country,” 
states The Index, published by the New 
York Trust Co., in an article entitled, 
“The Great Southwest.” Total income 
payments of the region in 1945 showed a 
gain of 142.2 per cent over 1939, in 
contrast to the average gain of 116.3 
per cent for the Nation. 


a> 


Distinguished Southerners Present 
Two Sides of Civil Rights Issue 


J. Strom Thurmond, Governor of 
South Carolina, told the Birmingham 
convention of Dixiecrats: “There are 
not enough troops in. the army to force 
the South to give up segration and 
admit the Negro race into our schools, 
our theatres, our swimming pools and 
our homes.” 


That is an interesting statement 
by an official pledged to uphold the 
laws and institutions of the United 
States. Let us imagine that the United 
States Supreme Court rules that segre- 
gation in schools is a violation of the 
constitution. Does the distinguished 
Governor mean that in such a situation 
he would condone the use of violence 
in resisting the ruling of the highest 
court of the land? 

Recently a number of distinguished 
writers and motion picture directors 
were cited for “contempt” of Congress 
because they refused to answer ques- 
tions concerning their private political 
beliefs. Yet here is the chief executive 
of South Carolina who holds in “con- 
tempt” fifteen million fellow Ameri- 
cans and our entire system of demo- 
cratic rule. 

On almost the same day that the 
Governor made this pessimistic esti- 
mate of the low state of democratic 
sentiment in the South, something hap- 
pened in his own state which raises 
serious doubts as ‘to the Governor’s 
reliability as a pollster of public opin- 
ion. 

David Brown had come into federal 
court in Charleston complaining that 
Beaufort County and the State Demo- 
cratic Party officials were refusing to 
register Negroes, in spite of a ruling in 
1947 giving Negroes the right to vote 
in Democratic primaries. 

Judge J. Waties Waring, of the U. S. 
District Court, had made that ruling. In 
a historic decision he said: “It is time 
for South Carolina to rejoin the union. 
It is time to fall in step with the other 
states and to adopt the American way 
of conducting elections.” 





Now in this second test Judge Waring 
said: “It is a shame when you must 
come into a’ court and ask a judge to 
tell you that you are an American.” 

The judge ordered the counties to 
reopen their books to enable Negroes 
to register. In words that showed no 
trace of prejudice or regional intoler- 
ance, this life-long resident of Charles- 
ton spelled out the doom of one form 
of segregation, segregation at the bal- 
lot box. Said Judge Waring: “The time 
has come when racial discrimination 
in the government of South Carolina 
must come to an end. American citizens 
must be treated with equality when 
electing their presidents, senators, etc. 
Any disobedience of the letter and 
spirit of this ruling will result in con- 
tempt proceedings. The parties respon- 
sible for any violation will be punished 
by imprisonment.” 

State Senator William P. Baskin, de- 
fendant and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Democratic Party ef 
the state said the ruling would be fully 
complied with. 


Judge J. Waties Waring 








LETTERS 


Dr. Luther P. Jackson, of Virginia 
State College, Board member of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, 





sends us a full page spread of pictures 
from the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
the newly elected nine-man City Cou- 
cil, and their families. Included is Oliver 
W. Hill, Negro attorney who missed 


election a few months ago to the state 
legislature by less than 200 votes. 


A note from Dr. Jackson states: 
“Oliver W. Hill was elected to the City 
Council of Richmond. With 29 candi- 
date in the field and nine to be elected, 
he landed ninth. There has been great 
rejoicing since, among all Negroes and 
many whites. It is reported that 40 
per cent of his votes came from white 
voters.” 


To the Editor: 

I especially liked your article “Opin- 
ion Poll Reveals Democratic Trend” in 
May of this year. 

PAUL V. GALLOWAY 
Pastor, Central Methodist Church 
Fayetteville, Ark. 





Alabama College President 
Defends Civil Rights For All 


The “free and secret ballot” for all 
is a minimum and maximum require- 
ment of democracy, said W. Patric Don- 
nelly, President of Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, Alabama, addressing the grad- 
uating class. 


“Let us look at what has been called 
the unfinished business in democracy 
in the southland,” he said. “The focal 
point of political discussion in the south 
today is the question of civil rights. 
From what I can gather, a great clamor 
is being made against the extension of 
- civil rights to Negro citizens in the 
south, mainly by the politicians. and 
the press. 


“It seems to me they are answered 
by a conspiracy of silence. Is there 
nothing to be said on the other side— 
and by southerners? Democracy, I tell 
you is sick when only one side of a 
question is aired; it is dead when rights 
claimed by one citizen are denied to 
another.” 


“Colleges and universities that have 
been charged with leadership in a dem- 
ocratic society will accept leadership 
and become vocal. And so I ask: What 
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do we hear officially on this question 
from the citadels of democracy— our 
great state universities from Virginia 
to Texas? What can we learn from our 


centers of learning—all the scores of - 


colleges and universities of the south 
engaged in the training of thinkers? 
What do they think? Let the protagon- 
ists of academic freedom speak out on 
freedom. So far I hear only silence.” 


“States rights? By all means let us 
insist on state rights against the en- 
croachment of the federal government, 
but by no means may we use states 
rights as a screen for denying human 
rights. States rights have, as I observe, 
sometimes been parleyed into states 
wrongs.” 


“This is at once the sword and shield 
of human rights. The free and secret 
ballot — unencumbered and unrestrict- 
ed by poll tax or any other anti-demo- 
cratic device—the ballot freely granted 
and intelligently used by all citizens— 
and I mean all citizens—is both the 
maximum and minimum requirement of 
democracy. 


Klan Cleavage 


Klaverns of the Ku Klux Klan at 
Manchester and Columbus, Ga., seced- 
ed from the parent group to form “The 
Original Southern Klans, Inc.” Grand 
Dragon Samuel Green termed their de- 


parture an act by “Bolshevik Klans 
which pulled out because they couldn’t 
run things themselves.” A charter was 
granted the new group at Columbus 
in the name of Alton E. Pate, a 23- 
year-old veteran described by Green 
as the “front man” for “Parson Jack 
Johnson and a Columbus businessman.” 


The aims of the new Klan Pate listed 
as: 


Defense of Protestant Americanism, 
opposition to the “blending of the white 
race with others, maintenance of white 
supremacy in the South, prevention of 
political dominance over “any inferior 
minority group.” and opposition to the 
teachings of the Communist party 
“which embody advocacy of sexual 
equality under the guise of social equal- 
ity.” 
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“ |. . The resort is typical of free 
America in the sense that it is a place 
where Americans may amuse themselves 
without restriction”, stated Congress- 
man Hebert of Louisiana, speaking at 
the dedication of a $350,000 beach ex- 
tention to Pontchartrain Beach, climax- 
ing a 20-year development at a cost 
of more than $15,000,000. 


One “restriction” at the Beach, over- 
looked by the Louisiana Represenative 
is “for white only”. Or does the Repre- 
sentative exclude Negroes for the term 
“Americans”? In theory at least a 
United States Congressman represents 
all of the citizens of his District. 





xe * * 


A suit to compel the Commonwealth 
of Virginia to allow colored people 
either full use of its existing public 
park system or to provide “similar and 
equal” facilities” had been field in the 
Federal District Court at Richmond by 
Conrad Martin of. Danville. Named as 
defendants were the Division of Parks 
of the Department of Conservation and 
Development, and Randolph Odell, Com- 
missioner of Parks. 


Racial and religious discrimination in 
institutions of higher learning will be 
outlawed in New York state by a law 
which goes into effect Sept. 15. Re- 
ligious or denominational institutions 
will have the right to operate “exclu- 
sively or primarily for students of their 
own religious faith,” but they too will 
be compelled to refrain from discrimi- 
nating because of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. Setting up a schedule of 
“unfair” educational practices based on 
acts of discrimination, the bill empowers 
the State Educational Commissioner and 
the State Board of Regents to compel 
the abatement of such practices, first 
by “persuasion, conciliation, or media- 
tion,” then by the issuance of “cease 
and desist” orders, and finally by court 
order, reviewable by the Appellate 
Division. 


International Harvester of Memphis 
and the Ford plant at Atlanta have 
stated that ability not race or color will 
determine employment; there will be 
no discrimination and men will be used 
to their fullest capacities with regard 
to skills.” 


Negro and Latin-American voters of 
San Antonio combined their votes to 
elect G. J. Sutton, a Negro, to the Board 
of the all-white San Antonio Junior 
College, and Gus Garcia, attorney, to 


, 


the district school board. This is the 
first time either board has had a Negro 
or Latin-American member. 


Liberal decisions were made and con- 
stitutional guarantees were extended by 
the last session of the United States 
Supreme Court in eight out of nine 
cases involving race and group rela- 
tions, according to an analysis by the 
commission. on law and social action 
of the American Congress. The cases 
involved exclusion of Negroes from a 
Mississippi jury; the anti-Japanese Cali- 
fornia Land law; a Michigan steamship 
company which denied access to a Ne- 
gro; religious instruction in schools dur- 
ing “released time”; two _ restrictive 
covenants in housing barring Negroes; 
the California statute denying commer- 
cial licenses to aliens ineligible to citi- 
zenship; and the two Oklahoma Law 
School cases involving a _ segregated 
school. Only in the second of those 
Oklahoma cases, said the report, in 
Fisher ws. Hurst, in which the court de- 
clined to rule that as a matter of law 
segregation was tantamount to discrim- 
ination, did the protection of — civil 
rights for minorities receive a set back. 


* * * 


“One of the things that has kept our 
higher institutions at third-rate is the 
necessity for duplicating the educational 
system from the kindergarten to post- 
graduate level.” Will W. Alexander, 
speaking at the dedication of ‘Rosen- 
wald Hall” at Dillard University, New 
Orleans. 

a * * 

The Southern Governors’ plan for 
segregated, regional, graduate schools 
for Negroes met a setback on May 13. 
By a vote of 38 to 37 the Senate sent 
the resolution for ratification back to 
the Judiciary Committee thus killing the 
proposal in the 80th Congress. The 
House had previously passed the resolu- 
tion. 


Segregation in housing took a beating 
in the Supreme Court on May 3. Ina 
unanimous decision the Court held that 
restrictive covenants were a violation 
of the 14th Amendment and could not 
be enforced in the courts. “Whatever 
else the framers (of the 14th Amend- 
ment) sought to achieve,” the decision 
stated, “it is clear that the matter of 


. primary concern was the establishment 


of equality in the enjoyment of basic 
civil and political rights and the preser- 
vation of those rights from discrimina- 
tory action on the part of the states 
based on race or color . . . we have con- 
cluded in these cases the states have 
acted to deny petitioners the equal pro- 
tection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” 


* 
Fraternities Under Attack 


Carey McWilliams, in the May issue 
of Commentary asserts that fraternities 
by imposing social conformity and con- 
trolling economic and professional op- 
portunities—subvert the real ends of 
a free educational system. But a “new 
wind is blowing on American cam- 
puses,” writes Mr. McWilliams. “It is 
directed against the policy of fraterni- 
ties of systematic exclusion of certain 
ethnic groups”. He offers examples of 
this new liberal trend from the cam- 
puses of Santa Barbara College and the 
State Universities of Minnesota, Wyom- 
ing, Washington and Arizona State 
Teachers College. 


Another step in the liberal direction 
is described in the January issue of 
Motive, Methodist Youth magazine. It 
tells of the founding at Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio, of Sigma, 
Sigma Epsilon. 


Motive states “this Greek-leter fra- 
ternity has faced the problem of “ex- 
clusiveness” with a faith in democracy 
and the inherent dignity and fellowship 
of man’. The fraternity was established 
“on the principle that fellowship should 
be denied no man because of the color 
of his skin, the god he worships, or the 
size of his bank account.” A two-thirds 
vote is required for membership—no 
one man can “black-ball’”’ a candidate. 


But Mr. McWilliams takes a pessimis- 
tic attitude. “In the long run”’, he writes, 
“the fraternity system seems likely to 
disoppear—and no one concerned with 
the fulfillment of the democratic prom- 
ise is likely to regret its passing.” 

ae x ' * 

Negro parents, having failed to secure 
relief in two years of patient negotia- 
tion, on June 2 filed suit against the 
Orleans and Iberville Parish School 
boards to remove discrimination and 
inequalities in public school facilities. 
The areas in which inequalities are 
said to exist are: kindergarten classes, 
vocational curricula, visiting teachers, 
gymnasia, teacher load, high school 
academic curricula, buildings, expendi- 
tures, business education and adult edu- 
cation. 
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Books In Brief 


HERITAGE OF FREEDOM, The His- 
tory and Significance of the Basic 
Documents of American History, by 
Frank Monaghan, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; Paper, $2.00; cloth, $3.50. 





Those who, like this reviewer, stood 
in line for hours to see the inside of 
the Freedom Train only to be turned 
away, will value this book containing 
facsimiles of the precious documents 
displayed on the train. Those fortu- 
nate enough to get inside the train may 
want the book for more leisurely read- 
ing. Each document is given its own 
historical background. 


“Freedom Train” carried prominently 
in the book as a reminder that the fight 
fer freedom is continuous; that freedom 
still has little meaning in the South, for 
“freedom ain’t freedom when men 
aren’t free.” Let us remember to our 
shame that Boss Ed Crump of Memphis, 
and the would-be boss of Birmingham, 
“Bull” Conner, prevented the Freedom 
Train from appearing in “‘their’’ cities 
because they insisted on Jim Crow lines. 


ALL MANNER OF MEN, by Malcolm 
Ross, Reynal & Hitchcock, New 
York, $3.50. 


Mankind gives up its prejudices pain- 
fully. When bathtubs first appeared, 
we passed laws to prevent the use of 
these “unsanitary” inventions. Today 
the South looks with suspicion on fed- 
eral enforcement of fair employment 
practices. But no doubt the time is not 
distant when we will agree that this is a 
useful and necessary function of gov- 
ernment. We will come to live forever 
with its poverty, ill-health, poay schools 
and generally low living standards. In 
planning for the elimination of race 
prejudice in employment and the maxi- 
mum use of our manpower the experi- 
ence of the first FEPC will be useful 
and constructive. Mr. Malcolm Ross, 
the Administrator of the FEPC, has 
written the history of that ill-fated 
agency. With gusto, skill and humor 
he has produced a book that Southern- 
ers will read with profit and pleasure 
regardless of their present position on 
this controversial question. 


FEDERAL PROTECTION OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS, Quest for a Sword, by Rob- 
ert K. Carr, Cornell University Press, 
$3.00. 


A record of the role of the federal 
government as protected of the civil 
rights of the individual citizen, especial- 
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ly the part played by the Civil Rights 
Section of the Department of Justice. 
The author analyses the defeats and 
successes of this arm of Justice and 
gives his own suggestions for imple- 
menting and strengthening its work. 
The author is Professor of Government 
at Dartmouth College and served as 
executive secretary of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights. 


HOLLYWOOD ON TRIAL, The Story 
of the Men who were Indicted, by 
Gordon Kahn, Boni & Gaer, N. Y., 
‘$1.00. 


What happened to these distinguished 
authors ard directors concerns every 
American. 


“Spiritual intolerance, political in- 
quisitions, and declining legal security, 
and all this on the name of an alleged 
‘state of emergency’. . . that is how it 
started in Germany. What followed 
was fascism and what followed fascism 
was war.” 


—Thomas Mann (Foreword to 
HOLLYWOOD ON TRIAL) 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH AND 
THE NEGRO by Frank Loescher 
Association Press, N. Y., $3.00. 


In 1946 the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America _ re- 
nounced “the patern of segregation as 
unnecessary and undesirable and a vio- 
lation of the gospel of love and human 
brotherhood. 

In this book Frank Loescher studies 
15 of the largest, predominately white, 
denominations affiliated with the Fed- 
eral Council, to determine how well they 
were following this directive. 

After a careful and exhaustive study, 
the author comes to this conclusion: 
“Protestantism, by its policies and prac- 
tices, far from helping to integrate the 
Negro in American life, is actually con- 
tributing to the segregation of Negro 
Americans.” 

‘“‘Whether or not one agress with the 
conclusions” of this book”, writes 
Bishop William Scarlett in his Foreword, 
“the bitter facts” set forth there should 
be faced. “On purely religious grounds”, 
writes the Bishop, “there is no defense 
for segregation within the Church. In 
the presence of God the divisions of 
race are transcended . . . For segrega- 
tion is not only a barrier to the elemen- 
tal equality of opportunity which we 
in this Democracy so generally profess 
as our necessary goal. It is more sweep- 
ing than that. It is, in itself, an impli- 
cation of inferiority, an inferiority not 
only of status but of being. Therefore, 
it offends profoundly against essence, 
the religious principle.” 


Paul Robeson can sing but not talk 
to a segregated audience in the muni- 
cipal auditorium, declared the Durham, 
N. C. City Council. Commented the 
Raleigh News & Observer, “The Dur- 
ham ruling upholds the right to sing 
which somehow the framers of the Con- 
stitution overlooked, but rejects the 
right to free assembly and free speech, 
which seemed important to America 
long ago.” 


Denied admission to the law school of 
the University of Oklahoma, Mrs. Sipuel 
Fisher has received an invitation from 
the National Union of Norweigian stu- 
dents to come to their country to study 
law at the University of Oslo. 


Blaming the South’s faults and fail- 
ures on Reconstruction days, says Dean 
Fred C. Cole of Tulane University, may 
result in many cases in a failure to take 
remedial action. Speaking to _ the 
Kiwanis Club of New Orleans, the Dean 
is quoted as saying: “It is time for the 
South to note its traditions more care- 
fully and see if they are justified his- 
torically . . . Some spokesmen for the 
South appear to be defending tradi- 
tions while often they are using them 
to secure their own position ... We 
must weigh our prejudices and see if 
they are appropriate when it comes to 
solving some of our problems.” 


ok * * 


Private colleges and schools in West 
Virginia may admit Negroes and whites, 
according to a ruling by Attorney Gen- 
eral John C. Vance. The ruling came 
in answer to a question from Nellie I. 
Rroop, executive secretary of the State 
Board of Examiners for Nurses, who 
wanted to know if it were legal for 
private schools of nursing to have mixed 
classes. 


According to Vance, the ‘state laws 
barring interracial classes applied to 
public schools only, not to private 
schools. Under his ruling private 
schools have right to accept or to reject 
Negroes. 





Stetson Kennedy’s book, 
SOUTHERN EXPOSURE, one of 
the most important books on the 
South in many years, will soon be 
out of print. It was published at 
$3.00. For a limited time we are 
able to offer copies to our readers 
for $1.50. Send your orders to 
THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT, 808 
Perdido Street, New Orleans 12, 


Louisiana. 

















